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A MOMENTOUS CONFERENCE 


States each year? 


in America. 


Christmas Sea 


Labor Council Directory 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p.m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary's office and head- 


quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p.m. Label 


and third Wednes- 
Headquarters telephone 


Section meets first 
days at 8 p.m. 
—Market 56. 


bowel 


Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 49 Clay. 
Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Auto Mechanics No. 1035—Meets Thursday even- 
ings, 2 Van Ness Avenue. 


Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet 
Thursday evenings, Building Trades Temple. 
Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Mondays, Ter- 
minal Hotel, 60 Market Street. 

Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Bakers’ Auxillary (Cracker)—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 38rd Saturdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Barbers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 112 Valen- 
cia Street. 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet Ist Mondays at 2:30. 
8rd Mondays in evening at 8:00, 1075 Mission. 

Beer Drivers—177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
teenth and Mission. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 168—Meet Ist and 
3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No, 6—Meet 2nd and ith Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple; headquarters, 2923 16th St. 

Bookbinders—Meet 3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Twenty-fourth and Howard. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Brewery Workmen No. 
Thurdays, 177 Capp. 

Bricklayers No. 7—Meet 
Trades Temple. : 

Broom Makers—John A. Martin, Secretary, 3546 
Nineteenth. 

Butchers No. 
Temple. 

Butchers No. 508  (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet 
every Tuesday, Laurel Hall, Seventh and R. R. 
Avenue. 

Carpenters No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple, 

Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia. 

Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Chauffeurs No, 265, I. B. of T.—Meet 2nd and 
4th Thursdays, 8 p.m., California Hall, Turk 
and Polk. 
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Make It a General Order 


“Letters—invoices— packages—every 
piece of mail should bear tubercu- 
losis Christmas Seals.” 


Will you issue such an order and help 
us continue the health work which is 
saving over 75,000 lives in the United 


The result of this tremendous crusade 
amounts to an economic saving of 
hundreds of millions of dollars annually 
—a salvage that affects every business 


The National, State and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 


Cigarmakers—Meet 1st and 3rd Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 
Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9. 


Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays. 
451 Wearny. 


Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursday nights 
at §:30, and 3rd Thursday afternoon at 2:30, 
§3 Sixth Street. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Draftsmen—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 
Dredgemen—10 Embarcadero. 


Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Electrical Workers No. 
Building Trades Temple. 


Electrical Workers No. 
Valencia. 


Electrical Workers No. 537—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Wednesdays, 146 Steuart. 

Elevator Operators and Starters—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Federal Employees’ Union No. 1—Meet Ist Tues- 
day, Native Sons Hall; headquarters, 746 Pacific 
Building. 

Federation of Teachers—Meets at Labor Temple. 
Thursdays, 4 p. m. 

Felt and Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet Ist 
and 3rd Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Foundry Employees—Meet Ist and 8rd Fridays. 

Labor Temple. 

Furniture Handlers No. 1—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Fur Workers—-172 Golden Gate Avenue. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays. 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No, 131—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2nd and 
4th Fridays, Labor Temple. J. Hammerschlag. 
Secretary. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Gas Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Glass Packers, Branch No. 45—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Saturdays, Labor Temple. 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 
3rocery Clerks—Meet 1st Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple; office hours 9 to 11 a. m. 

Hatters’ Union—J. Grace, Sec., 1114 Mission. 

Horseshoers—Meet 3rd Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Hospital Stewards and Nurses—Meet 44 Page, Ist 
and 3rd Mondays. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers No. 5—Meet Ist 
and 2nd Saturdays, Metropolitan Hall, South 
San Francisco. 

Janitors—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Jewelry Workers No. 36—Meet 2nd and 4th Mon- 
days, 248 Pacific Building. 


Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—Meet Mondays, 
Hamilton Hall, 1545 Steiner. 


Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 124. 
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GOOD GOODS 


WILL THERE BE A VICTROLA 
IN YOUR HOME THIS 
CHRISTMAS? 


We have the popular models, and are pleased 


to demonstrate them. 


PAYMENT. 


CONVENIENT TERMS OF 


VICTOR RECORDS GLADLY 
PLAYED FOR YOU 


MARKET AT FIFTH 


Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 
Laundry Workers—Meet ist and 8rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple headquarters, Labor Temple. 
Letter Carriers—Meet Ist Saturday, Los Angeles 
Hall, Native Sons’ Building. 

Machinists’ Auxillary, Golden West Lodge No. 1 
—Meets Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Mailers—Meet 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet Thurs- 
days, 10 Embarcadero. 

Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 38rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets Ist and 3rd Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets 2nd and 4th Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 

Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162-——Meet 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 10 a.m., 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Pastemakers No. 
442 Broadway. 

Pattern Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Friday nights, 
Labor Temple. 

Pavers No. 18—Meet 1st Monday, Labor Temple. 

Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet lst Monday, Labor 
Temple. 

Photographic Workers—Druids’ Hall, 44 Page. 

Piano, Organ and» Musical Instrument Workers— 
Meet Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple, 

Plumbers—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 


Postoffice Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Knights of 
Columbus Hall. 

Printing Pressmen and Assistants No. 
2nd Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Professional Embalmers—3300 16th St. 

Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet Ist and 3rd Thurs- 
days, 8 p.m., 150 Golden Gate Ave, 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 
Pp. m., 273 Golden Gate Ave. 
Riggers and Stevedores—Meet 

Steuart. 
Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 
Maritime Hall Building, 59 Clay. 
S. F. Fire Fighters No. 231—Meet Labor Temple. 
Sail Makers—Meet 1st Thursday at Labor Temple. 


Labor 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


Steam Fitters and Helpers No. 590—Meet Ist, 
Srd and 5th Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Monday, 
Tiv. Hall, Albion Ave, 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 
days, 224 Guerrero. 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meet Fridays, 224 
Guerrero. 

Ship Clerks—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 

Shipfitters No. 9, 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet Fridays, Labor Temple. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Shoe Repairers—Meet 1st and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Stable and Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Steam Shovelmen and Dredgemen No, 29—Meet 
Ist Saturday, 274 Monadnock Building. 

Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet 1st and 3rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 2nd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 

Street Railway Employees, Div. 518—Meet 2nd 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Tailors No. 80—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Redmen’s Hall, Golden Gate Avenue. 

Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 

Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Theatrical Employees—Meet 1st and 3rd Tues- 
days, 11 a. m., 68 Haight. 

Tobacco Workers—Meet 3rd Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. Miss M. Kerrigan, Secretary, 
290 Fremont. 

Trackmen No. 687—Meet 2nd Tuesdays, 
Temple. 

Typographical No. 21—Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor 
Temple; headquarters, 701 Underwood Bldg. 
United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 

ing Trades Temple. 

United Laborers—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. : 

United Leather Workers (Tanners)—Meet Ist and 
3rd Wed., Mangles Hall, 24th and Folsom. 
United Trunk, Bag and Suitcase Workers—Tiv. 

Hall, Albion Avenue. 

Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Walters No. 30—Meet every Wednesday, 3 p. m., 
828 Mission. 


Water Workers—Meet 1st Monday, Labor Temple, 
Waitresses—Meet Wednesdays, 1075 Mission. 


Warehouse and Cereal Workers—Meet Tuesdays, 
457 Bryant. 

Watchmen—Meet 3rd Thursday, 8 p.m., Labor 
Temple. Emmet Counihan, 1610 Folsom. 

Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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ote Soviet Russia — 


Second Part of Report of President Johnston and | peasant and allows him to sell, barter or ex- | on Russia reported, “Our evidence shows that the 


Attorney Mulholland of Their Recent Visit to change the same in free trade. attitude of the peasant to the Soviet government 
Europe and the Borders of Russia, as Given Speaking of the failure of the Bolshevik party | is usually apathetic or hostile and that what he 
in the October Machinists’ Journal. to supply the peasant with machinery, manufac- | desires most of all is to be left in peace to till 
——. tured articles, etc., in exchange for the produce | his ground and to dispose of his products as he 
Land Divided Into Farms. requisitioned, Mr. Krasin said that “the govern- | likes. The measure of hostility, where hostility 
The fact, as we have stated, that 85 per cent of | ment cannot give effect to this program at the | exists, is largely proportionate to the interference 
the population of Russia are agriculturists makes | present time. The circumstances of war and ex- | of the government in their affairs. * * * AJ- 
the agrarian policy of the Bolshevists a matter | clusion from the outer world have made it im- though there are signs that the peasant is grad- 
of first importance. Prior to the revolution the | possible for the government to regulate exchange | ually awakening to political consciousness as a 
agricultural lands were held in vast ducal estates, | between the town and country by giving the peas- | result of the events of the last three years, he 
and while the peasants were long ago released | ants the commodities of which they stand in need. remains dominated first and foremost by his eco- 
from serfdom, they remained, nevertheless, tied to | Russia is short of agricultural machinery and |° nomic:interests. 
the land they worked and under the control of | implements and of the small manufactured ar- The great political and economic changes of 
their ducal masters. ticles of common necessity, the former of which the last four years have caused the peasant far 


According to the communist theory, the land is have been largely, and the latter in a less degree, less suffering than is the case of any other class 
held to belong to the community as a whole and | imported from abroad. In this case, therefore, | of the population. In our first article we re- 
not to be the individual property of any person. | the blockade was considerably felt. So acute | marked that many of the skilled workers have 


In pursuance of this policy the Bolsheviks took | indeed has the problem of exchange become be- | left the industrial centers and gone to the country 
possession of all the land, not by purchase but | tween town and country that the Soviet author- | and villages where food is more easily obtainable. 
by confiscation, drove the landlords out and be- | ities are proceeding to reproduce the 100 ruble | This fact has been a boon to the peasants, as 


gan to divide the agricultural lands into small | and the 500 ruble notes, issued by the Tzarist | these skilled workers in many instances estab- 
farms. These small farms were distributed government, owing to the refusal of the peasants lished “cottage industries,” where clothing, shoes 
among the peasants, and their belief of a reali- | to voluntarily give up their corn in exchange for | and other common necessities are manufactured 
zation of their long cherished hopes of owning | Soviet currency and to the fact that they are less | and traded to the peasants for food, in violation 
the land they cultivated won their immediate and | reluctant to give up their produce in exchange | of the communistic decrees, 

enthusiastic support for the new regime. for notes which they believe to have been issued Nationalization of Industry. 

These peasants were without live stock, farm- | by the old government. And further, the prom- As early as 1918 the nationalization of industry 
ing implements, or capital, to adequately cultivate ises of the government to the peasant regarding had taken a large place in the communistic pro- 
the land allotted them, but they went to work the facilities in rail and water cannot be realized gram of the Bolshevik party as is shown by the 
with all the new born enthusiasm and grew a | until the transportation system has been restored statement of the A. I. Rykov before the Moscow 


crop. Then they discovered that according to | to something approaching its pre-war level.” Congress in January, 1920, as follows: 

the theory of communism, not only the land, but | Good-Will of Peasants Sought. “The nationalization of industry has been.car- 

all that grew upon it, belonged to the community There seems to be no contradiction anywhere ried out pretty full. In 1918 one thousand one 

as a whole and that the land did not become the of the fact that the Bolsheviks have done all pos- hundred twenty-five factories and works were 

property of those who worked it, the dividing up sible things to gain the good-will of the peasants nationalized, and by the end of 1919 the number 

being merely for purposes of cultivation. | and to induce the planting and growing of crops. | was about four thousand. * * * Of these four 
Under this interpretation the Bolsheviks requi- Besides instituting the tax in kind they have now thousand undertakings about two thousand are 

sitioned all that had been grown as the first crop fixed a time period of nine years for the holding working at present. All the rest have been 

except barely enough to feed the peasant’s family. | of the land by the peasants under the first distri- | closed.” 

It did not take the peasant long to figure out that | bution. Under these new decrees the peasant There is no chance for argument on the ques- 


the mere temporary possession of the land offered returns to his privilege of individual of private tion of the utter collapse of Russian industry 
no advantage, if he and his family were not | property and has the right to barter or sell the under communism. Everybody admits it. Lenin’s 
allowed to enjoy the product of their joint labor. product of his labor for his own advantage. These speeches are full of it and his heroic efforts to 
Therefore, the next year, upon this reasoning, he reforms came a bit too late to help the situation goad the half starved workmen of Russia to 
planted only enough to feed his own family. The | this year, and this fact, together with the drought, greater production would melt a heart of stone. 


almost universal adoption of this plan seems to has left Russia, the greatest wheat growing coun- Nevertheless, and in spite of bonuses, premiums, 
be the first proposition on which the Russian try in the world, under the stern necessity of | overtime and compensation in kind, production 
peasants have ever gotten together and consti- depending upon the charity of the world to keep continues to decline. 

tutes the first demonstration of the power of the | her people from starvation. Under communistic control the very best show- 
peasant class when once united. Lenin recognizes that he must have the support ing made in any industry was thirty per cent of 


Government Changes Policy. of the peasants to hold his power. The original the pre-war production. The amount of iron pro- 

The result, of course, was starvtaion for the kindly feeling aroused in that class by the gifts duced in Russia during the year 1920 was exactly 

cities and the government hastened to inform the | of Jand was almost destroyed by the requisition- the same amount produced in Russia 150 years 

peasants that in turn for the farm produce as ing of the products of the land. This brought ago. Production has been reduced to almost 

requisitioned, it was its intention to supply the about an estranged feeling between the peasants zero. Lenin recently said, “Industry has been de- 
peasants with seed, agricultural machinery and | and the communistic leaders. Lenin knows that stroyed, we must restore it.” 


implements, manufactured articles of common | yo government can long endure in Russia if that M. R. Lunn, a mill manager, whose firm did the 
necessity, advice of agricultural experts, oppor- | government is opposed by the peasant class. cotton spinning for the Balashinsky Manufactur- 
tunities for technical and general education and | Many of the peasants, we were told, are still | ing Company reported that of 190,000 spindles 
political and social development. But these | suspicious. They do not have faith in those re- they had-only 12,000 spindles working by March, 


things were not forthcoming. AIl that the peas- 
ant knew was he had raised a crop and that it 
had been taken from him without anything of factories, silk mills, and the production of soap, 
value being returned therefor, and this last spring oil, rubber, leather, hides, boots, etc., and show 
he planned to again plant just enough seed to | utmost of faith, Those peasants who lost their | even worse conditions. The present output of the 
grow a sufficient amount of foodstuffs to feed his | produce seem to think that the new decrees are | rybber industry constitutes about five per cent of 
own. It was then that the government issued its | for the sole purpose of encouraging them to plant | normal production. 


1920. The concern was nationalized in 1918. We 


sponsible in the government. An exception, how- 3 ‘ s 
y e . could go through the list of linen factories, hemp 


ever, must be made as to Lenin, whom they some- 
times oppose, but in whom they still have the 


decree abandoning the requisitioning of farm | more in the expectation of more, but that when Reason for Industrial Stagnation. 
products and substituting herefor a tax in kind. the crop is harvested it will again be taken from The prime reason for this industrial stagnation 
It is claimed that this tax will: leave about two- | them. is due, first to the allied blockade and to the 


thirds of .the crop grown in the possession of the |: ‘The English committee to collect information | counter revolutions and then to an accumulation 
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of moving causes, including lack of raw materials, 
shortage of fuel, breken down transportation sys- 
tem, inability to replace broken machinery, ex- 
cessive overtime, underfed workmen, lack of in- 
centive to stimulate production, want of manage- 
ment, scarcity of technical experts, etc. In their 
advocacy of communism the Bolshevik argued, 
“we have the raw materials, the machines, the 
workmen, and the markets, what more is neces- 
sary?” We are told that they then proceeded to 
either dispose of the executives, the management, 
or drive them into exile, and began to operate 
industry by the rule of the proletariat.” 

This was apparently one of the greatest mis- 
takes made by the communists, a mistake which 
the latter recognized and acknowledged in their 
frantic efforts to persuade the executives and 
technical experts to return and save Russian in- 
dustry. 

The official organ of the trade unions of Petro- 
grad, “The Trud,”’ of April 28, 1919, in dis- 
cussing the closing down of nineteen textile mills, 
notes the folowing reasons for the economic 
chaos: “Of great significance in our textile crisis 
is also the inefficient using of what could be used, 
as the productiveness of labor has dropped to nil, 
while there is not even a hint of labor discipline, 
and the machines have become useless as the 
result of careless handling, and their productive 
capacity lowered.” 

“Invetia,” the official Bolshevik organ of Mos- 
cow, under date of February 6, 1919, announced 
that for the months of September, October and 
November, altogether 5000 asheens of cloth were 
issued to the population, which is considered only 
one-third of the actual needs. 

The disorganization of sugar manufacture and 
beet-root production led to an almost total lack 
of sugar. Out of thirty-three cement factories in 
Russia only 14 were fit for use as late as Novem- 
ber, 1919, but on account of the shortage of fuel, 
none of these plants were operating. A vivid 
conception of the coal situation can be gained 
from the fact that if 50 per cent of actual produc- 
tion of coal was used for the production of 
cement, only three of these factories could be 
kept in operation. 

Failure of Communism. 

The absolute failure of communism is best illus- 
trated through the utter breakdown of all means 
of transportation. It constitutes Russia’s grav- 
est problem and presents the most serious aspect 
of the situation. Without an adequate transpor- 
tation system the products of forest, mine and 
freld aresnot available to alleviate the sufferings 
of the Russian people. 

The following quotation from the “Metallist,” 
the publication of the All-Russian Union of Metal 
Workers for March 31, 1920, offers a fair exam- 
ple of the relation of transportation to the condi- 
tions of cold and hunger that have existed among 
the Russian people: 

“Cold and hunger have taught us much. The 
most important thing is, that we have learnt to 
understand why it is we are starving, and how 
we must fight against these misfortunes. It is 
now becoming sufficiently clear that we are get- 
ting bread with difficulty because we don’t give 
the peasant manufactured articles; that we cannot 
transport the grain lying ready in the corn bear- 
ing governments, because there is no transporta- 
tion to move it; that in a country of forests we 
are without fuel and cannot keep our factory fur- 
naces going because we can’t supply the bread 
to the timber workers in the forests; that produc- 
tion in the factories and the repairing of locomo- 
tives have fallen to limits which beggar criticism, 
and the fault is one and the same—hunger, the 
absence of fuel, materials, etc.” 

Railroads Crippled. 

The number of locomotives in running order 
available for the purpose of Bolshevik Russia de- 
creased from 16,800 in January, 1917, to less than 
4000 in January, 1920. In June, July and August 


of 1920 the number of locomotives in sound con- 
dition was claimed to be between 6500 and 7000. 
This recovery was due in part to the recovery of 
railway lines and materials by the revolutionists, 
and in part to an intensive effort to deal with 
repairs in the spring and summer of that year. 
All of the locomotives were converted into wood 
burners, yet transportation facilities have be- 
come so disorganized that it is impossible to 
secure an adequate supply of fuel to keep these 
locomotives in service. Just prior to our arrival 
at the Russian border, Mr. Krasin negotiated a 
contract for some 2000 new locomotives for the 
Russian government, the order being divided be- 
tween German and Swedish firms. 

An important line of railroad connects Riga 
with Moscow. In pre-war days splendidly 
equipped trains made this journey in compara- 
tively few hours. Now one train per week with 
an occasional mid-week extra, constitutes the only 
means of transport between these two important 
and closely related cities and the journey covers 
the greater part of three days. And such trains! 
We went down to the station at Riga to say good- 
bye to Dr. Dubrosky on the evening of his de- 
parture for Moscow. The train was standing at 
the platform and we took occasion to look it over. 
Most of the cars were the short four-wheeled box 
car contraptions frequently seen on European 
railroads of the poorer grade. There were no seats 
in these cars except a bench effect around the out- 
side and they were packed to suffocation with a 
motley aggregation of poverty-stricken Russians 
returning to their native land. Many of these 
were repatriated prisoners of war, without cloth- 
ing or sustenance other than that temporarily 
supplied for this particular journey by the Rus- 
sian Mission in Riga. There were several cars 
for: “diplomatic dispatches,’ supposed to carry 
official mail of the Bolshevik government and 
then a strictly up-to-date sleeping car of the best 
continental type, with electric lights and modern 
conveniences for the accommodation of Bolshevik 
officials. The Latvians tell many amusing stories 
about these diplomatic dispatches, one of which 
we have in mind—a box of “dispatches” fell from 
a truck while being loaded and scrambled eggs 
oozed out of the cracks indicating that this par- 
ticular batch of “dispatches” was intended to 
augment the ration of some Bolshevik official. 

The finest automobile that we saw in Europe 
is the personal equipage of the Bolshevik diplo- 
matic representative in Riga. Maxim Litvinov, 
Assistant Commissar of Foreign Affairs of the 
Bolshevik government, with headquarters at Re- 
val, rides about in a luxurious private railroad 
car. These instances and many others led us to 
the conclusion that there is an aristocracy even 
among the proletariat. 

Lenin a Statesman. 

There seems to be a practical unanimity of 
opinion among all with whom we came in con- 
tact that Lenin is a greater man than Europe and 
America credits him with being. We talked with 
government representatives, Red Cross officials, 
Y. M. C. A. workers, newspaper men and others 
who have come into personal contact with this 
man, whose personal influence exceeds that of 
any group of men in Russia and universally they 
speak of him in exceedingly complimentary terms 
in relation to his sincerity, integrity and ability. 
Mr. Young, the American Commissioner to the 
Baltic States, said, “Don’t underestimate Lenin. 
He is not only an astute politician, but he is a 
statesman of very unusual ability. You may be 
in complete disagreement with his theory of gov- 
ernment, but Lenin is not only the most unique 
personality, but he is also one of the cleverest 
statesmen of our day.” 

Lenin is not a Jew as we have been sometimes 
told. He is one of the few genuine Russians to 
be found among the Bolshevik leaders. He is 
a son of a State Councilor and is a hereditary 
noble. | Mig 

While it is true that thousands of men. have 
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been stood up against the wall and executed with 
his full sanction, it was to him an impersonal 
sort of an affair; they opposed his program for 
the revolution and he used the weapon he thought 
fit for their destruction. We have listened to 
stories of wholesale executions that made our 
blood turn cold and then heard from the lips of 
the one who told the story something like this, 
“In spite of this, the greatest calamity that could 
befall Europe would be the death of Lenin. 
There is no one to take his place and unheard 
of terror would follow his demise. He is the 
only man who can lead Russia out of the com- 
munistic wilderness and back to normal exist- 
ence.” 

Some of Lenin’s admirers have told us that he 
was not at first in favor of the communistic pol- 
icy, but that when a majority of his party went 
over to communism, he remarked, “Well, it may 
work, let’s try it.” Others told us that Lenin 
had allowed his party to swing to the extreme 
left under the conviction that an actual experi- 
ment with communism would result in a speedy 
return and the permanent establishment of a sane 
government. 


Communism An Experiment. 

It is difficult for an American mind to visualize 
the results of this experiment, to apply to the 
normal existence of the human race the so-called 
reforms that were instituted in Russia under ‘the 
communistic policy of the Bolsheviks. All pri- 
vate property was confiscated; money was abol- 
ished as a means of exchange; free trade was 
forbidden; no man was allowed to buy or sell 
anything; all lands and real property became 
the property of the state. Factories, mills and 
mines were taken over, together with every trans- 
portation facility under a system of nationaliza- 
tion; trade unions were destroyed; the co-opera- 
tives were abolished; banks were done away 
with; workmen militarized and denied the right 
of selection of employment, or in participation 
in fixing the rate of wages. The crops of the 
peasants were confiscated; the people became 
mere cogs in the wheel of state, to be fed, 
housed and clothed by the state and every nor- 
mal relation of man to man was undone as Russia 
started upon this voyage of communism. 

Any person who has followed the public ad- 
dresses of Lenin during the past six months, 
must agree that he has announced the end of 
communistic ceremonies and the world is say- 
ing “Amen” and joining in the doxology. 

Consider for a moment that within the past 
six months Lenin by his own personal influence 
has compelled the Russian government to re- 
establish private property, even to the extent of 
allowing the purchase and holding of real estate; 
re-establish free trade so that men can buy and 
sell; begin the coinage of metals to be used as a 
standard of exchange; denationalize many indus- 
tries; re-establish the trade unions and give the 
working man a voice in the fixing of wages; re- 
establish savings banks and the paying of inter- 
est on deposits; re-establish the co-operatives 
with authority to buy and sell and accumulate 
for export; to substitute a tax in kind in place of 
confiscation of the farmers’ crops, and you will 
get some idea of the rapidity with which Russia 
is abandoning the principles of communism. 

A Change in Policy. 

On April 9, 1921, the Bolshevik government 
announced its policy as to trade, by a decree al- 
lowing free trade in certain commodities. The 
immediate result was a trade development far 
beyond the expectations of the leaders and they 
appeared to be surprised at this showing, on the 
part of the working classes, of a desire to return 
to private ownership and capitalism. Enlarge- 
ments of the policy followed almost immediately 
and now, we are told, free trade and barter is 
openly carried on. The peasants are allowed to 
climb onto freight trains carrying such produce 
as they can transport on their persons, and trans- 


_ of Russia are on the land. 
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Ports entering the large cities practically swarm 
with the gray smocks and the gray sacks of the 
peasant class who are coming in to trade their 
produce for family necessities. 

The re-establishment of free trade in Russia 
acknowledges the right to private property, be- 
cause free trade allows the individual to exchange 
the. property he owns for the property of another. 
During the entire Bolshevik regime there was 
more or less surreptitious barter going on. In 
some localities the authorities winked at it, One 
large market in Moscow was never closed and 
the working people of Petrograd entered a vigor- 
ous protest against the action of the checka com- 
mittee in arresting laborers going into the coun- 
try to make independent purchases of foodstuffs 
for the working men in certain localities. There 
seems to be some question as to whether under 
the new policy any individual can buy for resale, 
but the unquestioned right has been given the 
co-operatives to accumulate stocks for sale in the 
local markets, and for export. 

Lenin Admits Failure of Communism. 

On May 25, 1921, a speech before the Supreme 
Economic Council and the trade unions, Lenin 
admitted the colossal failure of communism and 
said, “We are in competition and cannot follow 
our original plan. We must return to capitalism 
if we even hope to approach state socialism.” We 
have noticed that he was recently asked how long 
Russia would have to remain a capitalistic state 
and he is accredited with the reply, anyway ten 
or fifteen years.” We were everywhere told that 
Trotzky opposes Lenin’s present program. He 
still believes that communism can be maintained 
by the sword and wants to force the people to 
accept it by the use of the army. He still dreams 
of a world-wide revolution led by his red army. 

Trotzky is a Jew, the son of a provincial chem- 
ist, and from his earliest years has been in revolt 
against society. No two more opposite charac- 
ters can be found than Trotzky and Lenin. The 
dissimilarity is noticeable in their every personal 
attribute including the striking contrast in their 
personal appearance. Trotzky has a long, promi- 
nent nose, black eyes, mustache, pointed beard, 
and a huge forehead surmounted by a great mass 
of black, waving hair. Trotzky’s greatest claim 
to fame rests upon his wonderful ability as an 
agitator and organizer. He is a powerful orator 


possessing a peculiar ability to ridicule, belittle 
and abuse those who oppose his will. He is the 
imperialist of the Bolshevik forces. The red 


army is largely of his creation and not only de- 
monstrates his organizing ability, but provided 
the instrumentality by which the Bolshevik party 
has maintained itself in authority throughout 
Russia since the year 1917, 

The Industrial Proletariat. 

An examination of the personnel of Russian 
officialdom leads one to wonder just where the 
“industrial proletariat” comes in, as such an ex- 
amination discloses that of all the Bolshevik 
leaders Petrosky, the Commissar of the Interior, 
and a former member of the Duma, is practically 
the only one who can in any way be described as 
a working man. The rest are all intellectuals of 
bourgeois or petty bourgeois origin. We are told 
that a large majority are Jews and that there is 
a liberal sprinkling of Poles, Bulgarians, Ar- 
menians, Austrians, Latts, etc., occupying official 
or semi-official positions. It is not at all difficult 
to become a Russian citizen, as all one has to do 
is to declare his intention of citizenship and go 
to work. One of the inquiries on the question- 
naire presented to us and filled out by us at the 
Russian Embassy at Riga was, “Is it your in- 
tention to become a Russian citizen upon entering 
Russia?” 

Russia’s Future. 

Keep in mind that 85 per cent of the people 

They are the real 


people of Russia. They constituted the majority 


of the Russian army along the 700 mile battle 
line, from 1914 to 1917. They formed the greater 
part ‘of the 200,000 Russian prisoners of war who 
passed into the hands of the allied powers, and 
made by far the largest contribution to the army 
of seven million souls that passed into eternity 
in their death grapple with the Hun. They are 
a white people, a religious people, a home loving, 
industrious, honest people, combining perhaps a 
bit of Asiatic mysticism with Western civiliza- 
tion, and they deserve the sympathy and succor 
of our own America. No condemnation of the 
Russian people en masse is justifiable merely 
because of our lack of sympathy with the Bol- 
shevik scheme of communism. 
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DISARMAMENT. 
By Frank Duffy 
Secretary, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners. 

General Sherman said, “War is hell.” Evi- 
dently he knew what he was talking about. We 
all know it is a ruthless destroyer of life, of prop- 
erty, of faith in mankind, and of hope in the 
future. We also know that it leaves in its wake 
sorrow, despair, hatred, discontent, dissatisfac- 
tion, suspicion and a desire for revenge at the first 
opportunity. 

The recent world war was a costly proposition 
in every respect, no matter which way we look 
at it, 

The loss of life from 1914 to 1918 is given as 
follows: 

Killed ine battles: desecrate aera 19,658,000 
Deaths by disease, famine, etc......... 30,470,090 
Total loss of manpower:...;...-..014+ 50,128,000 

The loss in property is estimated at over $169,- 
000,000,000 and the cost in money at over $186,- 
000,900,000. 

Comparing the national debts we find the fol- 
lowing: 


National Debt National Debt 


1913 1920 
United States ... $1,028,000,000 $24,974,000,000 
Great Britain 3,485,090,000 39,314,000,000 
iramcen cr...) ass 6,346,000,000 46,025,000,000 


The army and navy appropriations show the 
following: 


1912 1920 
United States ..... $244,177 ,000 $1,422,752,000 
Great Britam!’ .2... 351,044,000 1,121,318,000 
JAPAN) pax ieaere ees 93,576,000 282,357,000 


The enormous cost of the war to the United 
States in 1919 and 1929 is estimated at 94% of 
the entire income of the United States govern- 
ment, leaving only 6% for other purposes. 

Is it any wonder, then, that the recent great 
war aroused the peoples of all nations to the fact 
that war must cease, that it must be a thing of 
the past, that it must never be resorted to again 
in the settlement of disputes between nations? 

The American Federation of Labor, the mouth- 
piece of the organized wage workers of our coun- 
try, believes that through just dealing and unsel- 
fish service the peoples of all nations can achieve 
true welfare and greatness. It believes in a war- 
less world. It believes in a sweeping reduction 
of armaments. It took a decided stand on these 
questions at the Seattle convention in 1913, when 
it urged the labor movements of other countries 
to prevail upon their respective governments to 
use every means at their command to bring about 
international disarmament as a preventative of 
future wars. 

At its annual convention in 1914 it pledged it- 
self “to support any plan which has for its pur- 
pose the bringing about of the disarmament of 
all nations to the furthest extent consistent for 
the preservation of law and order throughout the 
world.” 

At its convention in 1919 it declared that: 

“The trade union movement is unalterably and 
emphatically opposed to militarism or a large 
standing army. Militarism is a system fostered 
and developed by tyrants in the hope of support- 
ing their arbitrary authority. It is utilized by those 
whose selfish ambitions for power and worldly 
glory lead them to invade and subdue other peo- 
ples and nations, to destroy their liberties, to ac- 
quire their wealth and to fasten the yoke of bond- 
age upon them. The trade union movement is con- 
vinced by the experience of mankind that militar- 
ism brutalizes those influenced by the spirit of the 
institution. The finer elements of humanity are 
strangled. Under militarism a deceptive patriot- 
ism is established in the people’s minds, where 
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application of arbitrary and irresponsible forces 
as opposed to reason and justice. Resistance to 


injustice and tyranny is that virile quality which’ 


has given purpose and effect to ennobling causes 
in all countries and at all times. The free insti- 
tutions of our country and the liberties won by its 
founders would have been impossible had they 
been unwilling to take arms and if necessary die 
in the defense of their liberties. Only people 
willing to maintain their rights and defend their 
liberties are guaranteed free institutions. 

“Conditions foreign to the institutions of our 
country have prevented the entire abolition of 
organized bodies of men trained to carry arms. 
A voluntary citizen soldiery supplies what would 
otherwise take its place, a large standing army. 
To the latter we are unalterably opposed as tend- 
ing to establish the evils of militarism. Large 
standing armies threaten the existence of civil 
liberty. The history of every nation demon- 
strates that as standing armies are enlarged the 
rule of democracy is lessened or extinguished.” 

And at its last convention in June, 1921, at Den- 
ver, Colorado, it urged the United Staes govern- 
ment to take the initiative or to co-operate with 
any other nation or nations for the purpose of a 
general agreement for disarmament both of the 
army and naval affairs of the world, and called 
upon the workers in particular and the people in 
general to aid in every way within their power to 
put this recommendation into effect. 

If disarmament by the nations of the world be- 
comes a reality, then some good at least will 
result from the late war. 

November 11th is Armistice Day and will be a 
memorable one in America— 

First, on account of the International Disarma- 
ment Conference that goes into session on that 
day in Washington, D. C. 

Second, on account of the nation-wide demon- 
strations that will be held in every city, town, 
village and hamlet in favor of disarmament. 

The members of organized labor will take an 
active part in these demonstrations and it is only 
right that they should, for none suffer more from 
the results of war than do the workers. 

———— 


When trade unionists demand the union label 
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AND SOME NEW UNDERWEAR 


LABOR ON ARMS BOARD. 

Samuel Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, and John L. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of America, 
have been appointed members of the official ad- 
visory commission on limitation of armament by 
President Harding. 

The appointment of these representatives gives 
America labor representation second to no other 
nation. 

This appointment follows closely upon the heels 
of President Gompers’ action in organizing an 
advisory committee which met in conference in 
Washington recently and which is now called the 
general committee on limitation of armament. 

This committee has opened offices at 1319-21 
F street, Washington, with William Short as 
executive secretary. 
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men believe that there is nobility of spirit and 
heroism in dying for the glory of a dynasty or the 
maintenance of institutions which are inimical to 


human progress and democracy, Militarism is the | 
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DISARMAMENT OR BANKRUPTCY— 
WHICH? 

Raymond Robins opened the forum season at 
the City Club on Thursday noon, September 29, 
with a strong plea for the active support of’ pub- 
lic opinion for world disarmament. It is within 
the power of the United States, by the use of 
its economic and financial position, he said, to 
enforce agreements that will lead to world dis- 
armament. At the coming international confer- 
ence in Washington, Mr. Robins declared, Amer- 
ica’s minimum demand should be an agreement 
between Great Britain, Japan and America to 
limit naval armaments for a certain period of 
time, the longer the better. Such an agreement 
would have three beneficial effects. It would re- 
lease for constructive purposes capital now occu- 
pied in production for destructive purposes. It 
would constitute a beginning which would be fol- 
lowed in respect to land and air armaments. By 
bringing naval resources into the open it would 
eliminate the international spy system which has 
done much to increase international distrust. 

The average citizen, Mr. Robins said, does 
not half appreciate the cost of the great war. 
It is an impressive fact that not a person present 
will again look upon a world of as much plenty, 
good-will and good faith as the world of 1914. 
Then there was an economic surplus; now, and 
for a long time to come, economic deficit. Wealth 
amounting to 330 billion dollars was expended 
in destruction, Ten million lives were cut off in 
their most productive years. 

To the costs of the great’ war must be added 
the loss due to the unproductive forces which 
the war unleashed. Good-will was poisoned by 
propaganda, and fires of hatred and prejudice 
were aroused to an extent irremediable in the 
present generation. The spirit of restlessness, 
waste and extravagance was spread broadcast 
among soldiers and non-combatants, and reacts 
on governments. From the resort to force as to 
instrumentality in national survival there has 
arisen throughout the world a recrudescence of 
trust in force and a disregard for the constitu- 
tional rights of free opinion and expression. 

What, then, will be the cost of the next war, 
for which all of the considerable nations, except 
the central empires, are preparing? Never again 
will war be between armies as such, but rather 
between nations. Whole nations will be mobil- 
ized; women and men alike will be active com- 
batants and suffer casualties, thus doubly drain- 
ing the nations. The entire economic resources 
of the nations will be expended on the machinery 
of human slaughter. International agreements as 
to the legal conduct of warfare will be of no con- 
sequence to the masters of the game who will 
seize any means of quick victory. 

The next war will be one of wholesale killing; 
the life of the world will face extinction. Poison- 
ous gas—invisible odorless, heavier than air, in- 
stantaneously deadly, and widespread in effect— 
will carry death with absolute certainty. <A 
pneumatic gun will noiselessly fire a 500-pound 
shell a distance of 300 miles. The use of bombs 
carrying destructive germs and of lethal rays will 
bring terror and havoc before unknown. 

It is worth while to consider what is being 
done to prevent the next war. for what do our 
undertakings to improve social conditions amount 
to if the next war is to wipe out civilization? 
The nations are resorting to the same means 
that were used for fifteen years before the great 
war. In the name of preparedness they are in- 
creasing armaments, and in reality forcing the 
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next war. For armaments are the means by 
which war comes into being. When kept up, 
they become a burden which finds justification 
only in their use. Statesmen make use of war 
scares to divert attention from domestic crises, 
and so hold themselves in power. 

Increasing armaments strangle the production 
of food, clothes and shelter, They require cnor- 
mous expenditures that affect taxation, credit and 
cost of production. Worst of all, armaments 
destroy the assurance of peace in human hearts. 
People know that the culmination of increasing 
armaments is war. The development of peace 
psychology is prevented. Reconstruction is de- 
layed. The spirit of brotherhood between nations 
is paralyzed, with the result that confidence in 
the protection of property and sacredness of con- 
tract is lacking. Furthermore, increasing arma- 
ments breed revolution. They are the basis of 
discount and social unrest upon which Lenin 
depends for a new world order. 

What is the United States doing to prevent the 
next war. Our Government is now spending 
four times as much on armaments as was spent 
in 1912, Two-thirds of the new armaments will 
soon be obsolete and merely waste. America, 
the most powerful, the richest, safest country in 
the world, has nothing to fear with Germany 
impotent and Japan incompetent for a great strug- 
gle with a western power. 

The situation is ripe for America to take the 
first step. The people of the world live in hope 
of “a new order of things.” The history of the 
Borah resolution proves the possibility of “mak- 
ing opinion.” It is only necessary to get people 
to think on the subject. The next step is to or- 
ganize people of like opinion; then, to promote 
publicity. Finally, we should insist that the actual 
decisions of the Washington conference shall be 
given in public—Chicago City Club Bulletin, 
October 3, 1921. 

ee 


CARRYING ON. 

Orpheum vaudeville as an institution goes on 
and on, constantly attracting a greater clientele 
and necessitating the building of new theaters,— 
and at the same time brings to its stages every 
day new talent from various amusement fields 
from all parts of the world. Its progress and the 
conduct of its business attracts the attention of 
the amusement world. 

Just last week grand opera stretched out its 
congratulatory hand to vaudeville, when Gatti- 
Sasazza, maestro of the Metropolitan, took occa- 
sion to express in laudatory terms his admiration 
of the two-a-aday circuit. ‘Next to Farrar,” he 
said, “did I not get my most valuable singer from 
vaudeville in the person of Rosa Ponselle? Its 
organization has developed some admirable sing- 
ers and a new and constantly growing musical 
public, and the lyric theaters of this country are 
already indebted to this great democratic .organi- 
zation for both artists and audiences of perma- 
nent value to music.” 

David Belasco, dean of American dramatic pro- 
ducers, has to say about vaudeville: “Vaudeville 
not only has the gratitude of the millions upon 
millions of Américan people to whom it has 
brought happiness and peasure during its past 
decades, but the real admiration and esteem of its 
conferees who have watched the growth and 
artistic expansion of this distinguished branch of 
the theater with wonderment.” 

The dramatic critic for Life, Mr. Benchley, 
recently said in effect that he found more real fun 
in vaudeville than in most of the plays on Broad- 
way. And Mr. Benchley is a very discerning per- 
son. Those who read him will understand what 
a remarkable statement that is, coming from him. 
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To avoid strikes and other difficulties, demand 
the union label on all purchases. This is an easy, 
simple way to strengthen the unions. 


Seven 


Some employers are strong in their defense of 
the non-union worker in taking all the advan- 
tages which the union has given to a craft with- 
out assuming any of the risk or cost of belonging 
to a union. The union men fix the craft’s wages 
and hours of labor. The non-union man accepts 
these conditions and declines to hold up his end. 
The employers really don’t think this is a square 
deal. Most of them would fight if they were 
accused of doing a similar act with their own 
associations. It is a workman’s duty to join the 
union of his craft. It is a public duty to support 
the unions in their just contentions.—Ex. 
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The “voice of the people’ is seldom heard 
nowadays in the babel of tongues reverberating 
through civilization. To be up-to-date and be- 
come known, it needs a megaphone, or a radio- 
magnavox. 

a 

“Industrial unrest” is better than “industrial 
stagnation.” We had plenty of the former during 
the war and the first year after, and enough of the 
latter during the two past years. In the eternal 
cycle of capitalistic evolution we shall again pass 
from the present “industrial depression” and its 
attendant “labor deflation” to “industrial revival” 
with “labor unrest” and a demand for improved 
wages and labor conditions. The world does not 
stand still, and the capitalistic millenium without 
“labor troubles” is as far away as ever in history. 

— 

Joseph P. Tumulty’s story, now running in 
serial form in the Chronicle, makes it clear to 
all that the McCoombs’ estimate of the former 
president was the result of a grouch based upon 
his disappointment because Woodrow Wilson re- 
fused to accept him as a dictator and also declined 
to make him Attorney-General in his cabinet. It 
also indicates why certain interests were so 
anxious to have the diatribe by McCoombs given 
as wide circulation as possible, the purpose being 
to discredit the former President in the eyes of 
the people of the world. Regardless of what his 
enemics may do the man will be given his proper 
place in the histories that shall be published by 
unbiased historians in the not very distant future, 
and Tumulty’s close-up survey will doubtless be 
made use of in that work. 

— SS See 


The labor movement must be watchful and 
weed out the spies in its ranks. One day last 
week a man was arrested for peddling narcotics 
and at the preliminary hearing it was developed 
that he was a member of a local union and had 
been one of the main agitators of a dis@strous 
strike, He also maintains headquarters as an or- 
ganizer for the I, W. W. in this city. The de- 
velopment, however, that attracted most attention 
was the fact that for several years he has been on 
the payroll of an employers’ association at a sal- 
ary of $50 per week as a spy and agitator. Had 
it not been for the fact that he had added the sell- 
ing of dope to his activities he might have gone 
on indefinitely in his work of destruction in the 
labor movement. It behooves the workers to be- 
ware of the fellow who is always urging radical 
action. He may be in the employ of the enemy. 
One of his kind is planted in nearly every union. 
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A Momentous Conference 


There are in Washington today representatives of the great nations of the 
world, assembled ostensibly for the purpose of endeavoring to reach an understand- 
ing that will ultimately lead to disarmament, and it is the announced intention of 
trying to agree right now upon a limitation of armaments on the part of the par- 
ticipating governments of the world. Whether this conference is to result in some- 
thing of a practical character or not depends very largely upon the pressure brought 
to bear by the uncounted millions of humans who must bear all of the burdens of 
standing preparedness for conflict as well as the misery, suffering and death that 
come with actual warfare between the nations. If the official representatives of 
the different nations are allowed to conclude that it is safe for them to spend the 
precious hours of the meeting in bantering and daring one another, rather than in 
getting down to an attempt to arrive at a definite understanding as to just what 
is to be done in the way of relieving humanity of the burdens of maintaining 
colossal armies and navies, then they will adjourn without having agreed upon 
anything worth while toward bringing peace and tranquility to the troubled souls 
of their people. On the other hand, if the people of all of the participating 
nations give their representatives to understand that they have been sent to the 
conference in all seriousness with the solemn obligation upon them to accomplish 
something of real value in the direction of a limitation of armaments, or face a 
dissatisfied and wrathful constituency, they will put forth honest endeavors toward 
reaching an agreement that will bring about the establishment of other and better 
instrumentalities for the adjustment of differences between nations than warfare. 
A merely passive attitude on the part of the people, however, will not bring about 
the desired results. An unyielding determination that wars must cease must be 
made clear to these representatives. 

Surely no one who is at all observing will doubt what the desires of the people 
are relating to the subject of war, and no one who gives serious thought to the great 
conference in Washington will doubt the possibility of at least taking a short stride 
in the direction of disarmament if an earnest effort is made to do so. There are, 
however, elements that will enter into the meeting that will be inclined to pay but 
little attention to the wishes and desires of the great mass of the people, elements 
whose interests can better be served by a continuance of the age-old scramble for 
military supremacy among the nations of the earth, and whether the average citi- 
zen believes it or not, these elements are powerful in their ability to pursuade gov- 
ernmental representatives that their interests ought to be looked after. They have 
at their beck and call clever men, who can set forth plausible arguments calculated 
to incite fear in the heart of the common every-day citizen, who is kept busy think- 
ing of other things most of his wakeful hours, and unless something is done to con- 
vince the representatives of the different governments that it will not be well for 
them to heed the advice of selfish interests to the exclusion of the insistent demands 
of the people that they be relieved of the burdens incident to constant preparation 
for war, there is little likelihood that anything of a practical character will be 
accomplished in the direction of limitation of armaments. Of course the confer- 
ence would not dare to adjourn without having offered some hope to the people, 
but it is possible for the schemers to pass lengthy resolutions, so involved as to be 
practically meaningless, in an endeavor to delude and deceive their constituencies, 
and let it go at that, and that is just about what will be done unless it is made 
clear to all that no such tactics will be satisfactory and that something desir- 
able, definite and capable of accomplishment must result from the meeting. 

There can be no doubt that much can be accomplished if the desire to do so 
is strong. The building of great navies that soon become useless can be discon- 
tinued or reduced to an insignificant minimum, and many other steps of a similar 
nature can be taken, but it must be remembered that the “Voice of the people is 
the voice of God” only if they make themselves audible to those in positions of 
trust and power. Will the people meet the situation as it should be met and make 
themselves heard in thunder tones at the very beginning of the conference? If 
they allow themselves to be rocked to sleep by the optimistic effusions of propa- 
gandists, they will be sorry for it. 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 


The trade union ideal of equality is equality 
of rights and opportunities for employers and 
workers alike, equality under the law, equality 
in daily practice, equality of rights, opportunities 
and. responsibilities at all times and under all 
circumstances. 


Having succeeded in utterly discrediting the 
local Seamen’s Journal, its present editor seems 
to have come to the end of his rope. All the 
marine organizations that formerly supported the 
Journal have officially repudiated it and the editor 
himself is on trial in the Sailors’ Union for vio- 
lating the union’s instructions to cease his wob- 
bly propaganda. Like all of his type this great 
radical reformer is now pleading for sympathy 
and mercy claiming that he is “persecuted.” But 
that is precisely what all the “fellow workers” 
do when finally caught with the goods. They ad- 
vocate violence until they get a small dose of 
their own medicine. Then they scream for help 
—financial, legal and otherwise—and assume the 
attitude of persecuted martyrs! 


A new agreement regarding reparations payment 
has been entered into between France and Ger- 
many through a meeting at Wiesbaden by the 
respective representatives of the two countries, 
Locheur and Rathenau. The agreement stipu- 
lates that within the next four years and a half 
Germany will deliver to France merchandise and 
building materials to the value of seven billion 
marks. Through this agreement a Frenchman 
whose home and farm were devastated in the war 
and whose loss has been ascertained by a com- 
mission established for the purpose may order 
goods and materials for the rebuilding of his 
farm from any concern he chooses in Germany, 
and the payment for same is arranged for by the 
commission from funds recovered from the Ger- 
man government. This plan was first proposed 
by President Wilson, but rejected at the time by 
both sides. This agreement indicates returning 
sanity in the relations between the two countries 


and the beginning to a resumption of their former 
trade relations. 


If the Nelson bill, that slipped through the 
Senate several weeks ago, was law, Federal Judge 
Anderson would have a weapon to enforce his 
anti-unionization injunction against every citizen 
who dared dispute his edict. The Nelson bill 
provides that a Federal judge can order the ar- 
rest of a person residing outside his (the judge’s) 
jurisdiction and the person shall be denied the 
right of a preliminary hearing in the Federal 
court in the jurisdiction of his residence. This 
bill was quietly shoved through the Senate when 
less than half a dozen members were present. 
Organized labor protested to the country so 
vigorously that no one in the house dares cham- 
Pion it or is willing to take the odium of attempt- 
ing to get it out of committee. Under this bill 
the jurisdiction of an injunction judge would 
include all territory under the American flag. If 
one dared criticise Judge Anderson’s injunction, 
or if Mingo County miners were encouraged in 
their stand by any trade unionist, regardless of 
where he lives, Judge Anderson, like Caesar of 
old, could order his arrest. The accused would 
be denied a preliminary hearing in his home 
courts and would be taken to Indianapolis and 
called upon by Judge Anderson to show cause 
why he should not be fined and jailed for con- 
The Nelson bill is a startling 
illustration of plutocracy’s ‘cunning and stealth. 
It also shows the necessity for constant vigilance 
by organized labor. 
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WIT AT RANDOM 


The Bingville board of selectmen had held 
many sessions and finally formulated a set of 
auto laws that was the pride of the county. So 
the constable felt no worriment when he stopped 
a motorist. 

“Ye’re pinched for violatin’ the auto laws,” he 
pronounced. 

“Which one?” inquired the traveler. 

“Durned if I know, but ye certainly hain’t come 
all the way down Main street without bustin’ one 
of them.”—The American Legion Weekly. 


The fancy shop proprietor had ransacked his 
shop in an endeavor to please the rather exacting 
woman who wanted to purchase a present. 

“Now, are you sure this is genuine crocodile 
skin,” she inquired, critically examining a neat 
little satchel. 

“Quite, madam,” was the reply. 
shot the crocodile myself.” 

“It looks rather dirty,” remarked the customer, 
hoping to get a reduction in price. 

“Yes, madam,” replied the shopkeeper, “that 
is where the animal struck the ground after it 
fell off the tree.”—London Telegraph. 


“You see, I 


The man had just informed the Pullman agent 
that he wanted a Pullman berth. 

“Upper or lower?” asked the agent. 

“What’s the difference?” asked the man. 

“A difference of fifty cents in this case,” re- 
plied the agent. “The lower is higher than the 
upper. The higher price is for the lower. If 
you want it lower you'll have to go higher. We 
sell the upper lower than the lower. In other 
words, the higher the lower. Most people don’t 
like the upper, although it is lower on account of 
it being higher. When you Occupy an upper you 
have to get up to go to bed and get down when 
you get up. You can have the lower if you pay 
higher. The upper is lower than the lower be- 
cause it is higher. If you are willing to go 
higher, it will be lower.” 


But the poor man had fainted!—The Epworth 
Herald. 


“T hear Charlie’s on his feet again.” 


“Yes, poor boy, his creditors took his car.’— 
Sydney Bulletin, 


“How would you like to sign up with me for 
a life game?” was the way a baseball fan pro- 
posed. 

“I’m agreeable,” replied the girl, 
your diamond?”—Indianapolis Star. 


“Where’s 


“Here come a friend of mine. 
dynamo.” 
“Really?” 


“Yes, everything he has on is charged.” 


He’s a human 


Townly—Do you often have to rush to catch 
your morning train? 

Suburbs—Oh, it’s about an even break. Some- 
times I am standing at the station when the train 
puffs up and other times it is standing at the 
station when I puff up.—Boston Transcript. 


Young Collins from the West was spending the 
summer on the farm of his Eastern uncle, and 
offered to assist the farmer. 

They had been making hay one afternoon, and 
after finishing a high haystack, the young fellow 
called him from the top: 

“Say, uncle, how am I going to get down?” 

The old fellow studied the problem a minute 
and finally solved it to his own satisfaction. “Oh, 
just shut your eyes and walk around a bit!” 
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MODERN PROGRESS. 
By Eric C. Holmberg. 
(Translated from the Swedish by T. O. Dore.) 
The giant costly battleship is classed as merely 
junk, : 
Before a single shot has even tried to have it sunk. 
“It is too slow, its armor’s weak, its heavy guns 
too small.” 


As soon as built, it is antique—and doesn’t count 
at all. 


Upon the economic field the same is going on, 

The worker’s strength counts little in the Dollar 
Marathon. 

By thousands, young and willing, fresh from home 
and school they stream, 


For to become mere figures in a new financial 
scheme. 


A man at forty summers, all his usefulness is past, 

For in his place next morning steps a college- 
bred gymnast. 

And as the ship of state proceeds in its relentless 
way, 

I reckon not a man who’s over fourteen will draw 
pay. 


Yes, as the speed grows wilder, we may reach a 
time to come 


With ten-years’ limits for mechanics of all 
Christendom; 

And even such Methusalas of work may die from 
idleness 


When right to work is fixed by law for men of 
five or less. 


' Perhaps the sketch is overdrawn and but a foolish 


dream, 
That modern industry is not as bad as it does 
seem. g 
Yet, by the gleams of logic, learn, the tendency 
is there— 
So, while ’tis time, take care—and stop the 
billionaire. 
—— 


STAGGERING PROFITS REVEALED. 

The staggering profits made by corporations 
during the past few years was revealed by Sen- 
ators in a discussion of the revenue bill. 

It was shown that of 115,056 corporations mak- 
ing reports in 1919 under the income tax law, 
10,689 made a profit of less than 5 per cent; 21,- 
869 ranged between 5 and 10 per cent; 22,684 be- 
tween 10 and 15 per cent; 17,388 between 15 and 
20 per cent; 11,987 between 20 and 25 per cent; 
7743 between 25 and 30 per cent; 9050 between 
30 and 40 per cent; 4807 between 40 and 50 per 
cent; 4911 between 50 and 75 per cent; 1734 be- 
tween 75 and 100 per cent; and 2194 reported a 
profit of 100 per cent and over. 

These figures show that there were 9639 cor- 
Porations in 1919 that made a profit of not less 
than 50 per cent, and in 2194 instances, profits 
were 100 per cent and over. 

These profits were announced after the ingenu- 
ity of skilled accountants was taxed to conceal 
profits, after interest on bonds were paid, and all 
other charges met, including depreciation and 
princely salaries to the management of these con- 
cerns. 


If the profits of these 9639 corporations were 
no higher than 50 per cent, it means that they 
would double their invested capital in two years 
and would still have their complete plant. 

Discussion in the Senate showed that between 
January 1, 1916, and July 12, 1921, all corpora- 
tions made a clear profit of over $38,000,000,000 
after all taxes and charges were paid. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 


Members of the Label Committee of Typo- 
graphical Union will bear in mind the date of the 
next meeting of the committee—Monday, Novem- 
ber 14th, at 8 o’clock p. m.—and be in attend- 
ance. Sufficient work has accumulated since the 
last session of the committee to keep all hands 
busy at the next meeting. 

E. H. Fontecilla, senior member of the Califor- 
nia Press firm, has returned from a six months’ 
tour of the United States and Canada, which was 
made by automobile. Judging from Mr. Fonte- 
cilla’s physical appearance, the trip did him a 
world of good. 

Sylvester H. Jenner, twice president of San 
Francisco Typographical Union and one of the 
oldest and best known printers on the Pacific 
Coast, died in a local hospital last Friday after a 
lingering illness, at the age of 83 years. Mr. 
Jenner was a native of New York. He came to 
San Francisco in the late ’60s and followed the 
printing trade up to the time of his illness, work- 
ing at various times on the old Morning Call and 
the Chronicle, until 1880, when he accepted a 
position on the Examiner, which had changed 
from an evening to a morning publication in that 
year, and continued in the service of that paper 
until 1912, when he resigned to take up his resi- 
dence in Arizona, to which state his wife had 
preceded him, that he might be with his son, 
whose delicate health required a warm climate. 
On the death of their son Mr. and Mrs. Jenner 
returned to San Francisco, after a residence of 
five years in Arizona. In 1887 Mr. Jenner, with 
Michael Monahan and James P. Olwell, organ- 
ized the Union Printers’ Mutual Aid Society. 
Mr. Jenner’s death leaves Mr. Olwell the sole 
survivor of the charter members of that praise- 
worthy: society. The work of organizing the so- 
ciety was no light affair, as opponents of the 
movement were found on all sides, and only by 
dint of hard work on the part of the organizing 
committee did the Mutual Aid Society become 
the great success it is. Mr. Jenner served as 
president of the society for two terms, after 
which he was elected treasurer, which office he 
held many years. He also took an active part in 
the affairs of No. 21, serving on many important 
committees when such service meant a great per- 
sonal sacrifice. Much of the success of the Pa- 
cific Union Printer, a monthly paper issued by 
Typographical Union No. 21 in the early ’80s, 
may be attributed to the efforts of Mr. Jenner. 
He had been a resident of San Francisco for 
more than fifty-five years. Mr. Jenner’s funeral 
was held last Monday at 2 o’clock from the par- 
lors of the Truman Undertaking Company, six 
members of the union acting as pallbearers. His 
remains were conveyed to Cypress Lawn Ceme- 
tery, where they were cremated. A sad incident 
connected with the passing of Mr. Jenner was 
the inability of Mrs. Jenner to attend the funeral 
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of her husband because of sickness. To her and 
other bereaved relatives of Mr. Jenner the heart- 
felt sympathy of Typographical Union and the 
Union Printers’ Mutual Aid Society is extended. 

The next stated meeting of the Bay Cities Ma- 
chine Compositors’ Society will be held Sunday, 
November 13th, at the usual hour and place— 
2 o’clock p. m., Assembly Hall, Underwood Build- 
ing, 525 Market street. 

Messrs. Harry Werle and William G. Zoeller, 
two popular members of Typographical Union 
No. 21, have engaged in the linotype business. 
Their plant is located at 59 McAllister street, 
where they may be reached any time during the 
day or night by phoning Park 2781. Both gentle- 
men are more than competent in their calling, 
and as they are business hustlers of the “go get 
it” class, success can not fail to attend their ven- 
ture. At least, that’s the prediction and the hope 
of all who know them. 

“San Francisco leads the rest of the new world 
in the quality of the printing produced here. 
Only in the old cities of Europe can there be 
found typographers who excel those of this city.” 
This statement of John Henry Nash, who is in- 
ternationally known for the beauty of his typo- 
graphy, was made in all seriousness and backed 
by mature judgment. 

“Here on the Pacific Coast we find the small 
shop the rule,” Mr. Nash told the San Francisco 
Bay Cities Society of Printing House Craftsmen 
at its monthly meeting last Monday evening. 
“Here the man who seeks to express his ideals in 
typographic forms can find the opportunity and 
the appreciation necessary to success.” 

The speaker compared the leisurely methods of 
printers of the old world with those of printers 
in this country. Kadar, “the greatest printer in 
France,’ never has more than one job in his 
shop. When that is finished he takes another. 

At the Imprimerie Nationale in Paris, Director 
Ede showed Nash a thousand men setting type 
by hand. At Oxford University Press their finest 
work is produced on hand presses 100 years old. 

“The craftsman ideal of work for work’s own 
sake has been kept alive by men whose work 
will live. From these men we take our models. 
The need for good models is obvious. In San 
Francisco the works of the old master printers 
are not available to those whose inspiration they 
should be. Rare books in the public library are 
carefully kept. On account of the necessary re- 
strictions few can avail themselves of these 
books. 

“What is needed,” the speaker concluded, “is a 
typographic library located where it will be a 
source of perpetual inspiration and help to all 
the printers in San Francisco. 

Mr. Nash then offered to subscribe $1000 to- 
ward such a library, the total cost of which, he 
estimated, would be $20,000. The club accepted 
the proposal with great enthusiasm and will start 
immediately to obtain the remainder of the funds 
necessary from those whose interests the library 
will best serve. 

Three rare volumes from Mr. Nash’s library— 
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AN INVITATION 
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—rich, poor, old and young. We 
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two Bodoni folios and Jenson’s “Eusebius’— 
were examined by the craftsmen, and their many 
beauties appreciated. 

Discussion of technical problems of the print- 
ing industry occupied the attention of the assem- 
blage for the remainder of the evening. The 
superintendents and foremen who make up this 
group, which follows closely the guild organiza- 
tion of an earlier century, all participated in this 
discussion, which brought many angles of view- 
point to bear on the problems, to the end that 
every one got helpful ideas in exchange for his 
own contribution of experience. 

The slogan of “Share Your Knowledge” is the 
actuating spirit in the Craftsmen Clubs, which 
have accomplished a great deal for the advance- 
ment of the “art preservative” in the large East- 
ern cities. The San Francisco Bay Cities Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen is the first of its kind 
on the Pacific Coast. A standing cordial invita- 
tion is extended by the club to all San Francisco 
printers’ apprentices to attend its meetings. 

Michael R. U. Salomon, a member of San Fran- 
cisco Typographical Union, succumbed to an at- 
tack of pneumonia Wednesday, November 2nd, 
at Alameda Sanatorium, to which institution he 
had been removed for treatment a few days be- 
fore his death. Mr. Salomon was a native of 
Denmark, aged 52 years 4 months and 18 days, 
and was the widower of the late Alma Salomon. 
Mr. Salomon was a linotype operator. He be- 
came affiliated with No. 21 sixteen years ago. 
His remains were incinerated in the California 
Crematorium last Saturday. 

W. T. Luddy, I. T. U. T. E. (International Ty- 
pographical Union Tourist Extraordinary), ar- 
rived in San Francisco last Sunday from Butte, 
Mont., via Seattle, on one of the McCormick line 
of steamships, after a stormy trip, and reports 
the printing business in the Northwest is worse 
than dull—it’s on the “blink,” Bill says. Mr. Luddy 
probably has traveled more miles than any living 
printer. He has visited places in the United 
States and Europe that are not shown on the 
average map. His latest trip kept him away from 
the Pacific Coast about a year, during which time 
he visited all the printing towns in the U. S. A. 
But at last, Mr. Luddy says, he has decided to 
settle down in his old home town—Columbia, 
Tuolumne County, Californiana—where he will 
engage in business. Success to you, “Bill,” what- 
ever you undertake. 

eee 


NOTICE OF PUBLIC HEARING. 

In the fruit and vegetable canning industry, 
mercantile industry, fish canning industry, laun- 
dry and dry cleaning industry, fruit and vegetable 
packing industry, manufacturing industry, hotel 
and restaurant industry, and for general and pro- 
fessional offices, unclassified occupations, agri- 
cultural occupations, and for all other industries 
in which women and minors are employed in the 
State of California. 

The Industrial Welfare Commission of the 
State of California, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Statutes of California, 1913, Chapter 
324, as amended Statutes 1915, Chapter 571, as 
amended Statutes 1919, Chapter 204, as amended 
Statutes 1921, Chapter 279, does hereby give pub- 
lic notice that it will hold a public hearing in the 
court room of Department 2, Superior Court, City 
Hall, in the City and County of San Francisco, 
State of California, on Monday, the 21st day of 
November, 1921, at 8 o’clock p. m., for the pur- 
pose of considering the alteration and amendment 
of Orders No. 3 Amended 1921, Fruit and Vege- 
table Canning Industry, No. 4 Amended, Sanitary 
Order for Laundry and Manufacturing Indus- 
tries, No. 5 Amended 1920, Mercantile Industry, 
No. 6 Amended 1920, Fish Canning Industry, No. 
7 Amended 1920, Laundry and Dry Cleaning In- 
dustry, No. 8 Amended 1920, Fruit and Vegetable 
Packing Industry, No. 9 Amended 1920, General 
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and Professional Offices, No. 10 Amended 1920, 
Unclassified Occupations, No. 11 Amended 1920, 
Manufacturing Industry, No. 12 Amended 1920, 
Hotels and Restaurants, No. 13 Sanitary Order 
for Mercantile Establishments, No. 14 Agri- 
cultural Occupations, of the Industrial Welfare 
Commission of the State of California, and for 
the purpose of considering and acting upon— 

1—A minimum wage to be paid to women and 
minors, 

2—The maximum hours of work consistent with 
the health and welfare of women and minors, 

3—The standard conditions of labor demanded 
by the health and welfare of women and minors, 
in all other industries in which women and minors 
are employed in the State of California. 

All persons interested are invited to attend the 
public hearing. 

INDUSTRIAL WELFARE COMMISSION, 

STATE OF CALIFORNIA. 
By Katherine Philips Edson, Executive Com’r. 
Dated November 4, 1921. 
—————— 


CZAR OF ALL THE STATES. 

Federal District Judge Anderson has exceeded 
his performance of 1919, when he enjoined miners’ 
officials from conducting a strike that was author- 
ized by a convention of miners. 

This judge now issues an imperial edict enjoin- 
ing “all persons who now or hereafter may be 
members” of the United Mine Workers from 
seeking “by any and all means” to unionize the 
Mingo County (W. Va.) coal field, where gun- 
men rule and serfdom is in flower. 

This suit, which serves as a screen for powerful 
interests, was instituted by an obscure coal com- 
pany. 

Judge Anderson also issued a sweeping edict 
against the “check off,” a system agreed to by the 
union and coal owners, whereby union dues from 
the workers’ pay envelope are withheld by the 
employer, who turns the same over to the union 
representative. 

The court has a unique system whereby he can 
break the Mingo County strike. This is his 
theory: The miners are financing this movement 
and the union coal owners are making the col- 
lection of dues possible. If the “check off” is 
outlawed, presto! the miners will not pay dues 
voluntarily and the strike will collapse for lack 
of financial assistance! 

This is the estimate an injunction judge places 
on men who have waged some of the most heroic 
battles for industrial justice in this country, and 
who, together with their wives and children, are 
now facing a winter, housed in tents, in the moun- 
tains of West Virginia, that they may have the 
right of collective acticn, free speech, and free 
assemblage. 

Judge Anderson laid great stress on the first 
section of the Sherman Anti-Trust law: 

“Every contract, combination in the form of 
trust or otherwise, of conspiracy in restraint of 
trade or commerce among the several states, or 
with foreign nations, is hereby declared illegal.” 

The court ignores the controversy that has 
raged for years—whether that section applies to 
labor unions. He also ignores the fact that in 
1914 Congress ended the controversy, as far as 
fair-minded men are concerned, by passing the 
Clayton amendments to the Anti-Trust law. Sec- 
tion 6 of these amendments provides 

“Nor shall such organizations (of workers and 
farmers), or the members thereof, be held or 
construed to be illegal combinations or con- 
spiracies in restraint of trade under the Anti- 
Trust laws.” 

The “check off” injunction ig an order to the 
coal owners to break their contract with em- 
ployees. The miners show that the “check off” 
was recognized by the Government’s bituminous 
commission. appointed by the President of the 
United States in 1919. This award was the basis 


° 


for present agreements. Officers of the United 
Mine Workers present their compliments to 
Judge Anderson by this notice to affiliates in six- 
teen states: 

“Any abrogation or setting aside of any part 
or section of this agreement, including the sec- 
tion providing for the checking off of union dues 
and assessments, can not be regarded as other 
than a violation of the agreement and should be 
treated accordingly by the district officers and 
local unions within your jurisdiction.” 

——_@_______ 
DEATHS. 

The following members of local unions died 
during the past week: Carl A. Allen of the Ma- 
rine engineers, John J. Creighton of the Riggers 
and Stevedores, Sylvester H. Jenner and John B. 
Corbett of the Printers. 
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Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
Held November 3, 1921. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Bonsor. 

Roll Call of Officers—All present. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed in Labor Clarion. 

Communications—Filed—From Coopers and 
Garment Workers, donations for Oil Workers. 
From U. S. Senator Johnson and Congressman 
Kahn, with reference to the unemployment prob- 
lem and the financial obligations of foreign gov- 
ernments. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From Gro- 
cery Clerks’ Union, requesting assistance rela- 
tive to the Model Grocerteria, 2024 Mission street. 
From the American Federation of Labor, with 
reference to the Jewelry Workers’ Union. 

Referred to Officers of Council—From the 
Sausage Workers, invitation to attend their meet- 
ing November 8, 1921. 

Referred to Labor Clarion—From the Treasury 
Department, with reference to Government se- 
curities. 

Resolutions were introduced by Delegate 
O’Connell, requesting this Council to give its 
hearty support and the same hereby pledged to 
the movement for a main naval base at Alameda. 
On motion, the resolutions were adopted. 

Resolutions read: 

Whereas, The welfare of our Nation and of 
California demands the establishment of a nayal 
base on the Pacific Coast adequate to care for 
the needs of the Pacific Fleet; and 

Whereas, The enlargement of the Pacific Fleet 
and the proposed consolidation of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Fleets on the Pacific Coast finds the 
Pacific Coast without a naval base; and 

Whereas, The Helm Commission, the Parks- 
McKeen Board and the Joint Committee on Naval 
Affairs, acting independent of each other, and 
after careful study have selected San Francisco 
Bay as the logical site for a main naval base; and 

Whereas, A properly constituted committee of 
experts has officially designated Alameda as the 
site for such a main naval base; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil, in session this fourth day of November, 1921, 
that the hearty support of this organization shall 
be and the same is hereby pledged to the move- 
ment for a main naval base at Alameda; and, be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Senators Johnson and Shortridge, and 
Congressmen Kahn and Nolan, and a copy alse 
given to the press, in co-operation with other 
civic bodies of San Francisco. 

Resolutions were introduced by Secretary 
O’Connell, requesting this Council to protest 
against the discontinuance of the Monthly Labor 
Review issued by the Department of Labor. On 
motion, the resolutions were adopted. 

Resolutions read: 

Whereas, Information has been received of the 
intention of the Department of Labor to discon- 
tinue the publication of the Monthly Labor Re- 
view, for alleged reasons of economy; and 

Whereas, Said Monthly Labor Review is the 
only authoritative source of information acces- 
sible to the general public with reference to 
Statistics pertaining to industry and the general 
economic life of the Nation; and 

Whereas, The discontinuance of this publica- 
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tion would be tantamount to the suppression of 
information and knowledge concerning the most 
vital subjects of our national life; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By San Francisco Labor Council, in 
regular session assembled this fourth day of 
November, 1921, that we hereby enter an em- 
phatic protest against the discontinuance of the 
publication of we Monthly Labor Review; and, 
further 

Resolved, That we appeal to the responsible 
authorities at Washington, to take such action 
in the premises as will secure for permanent use 
of the general public all competent and reliable 
information and statistics as hitherto supplied 
through the various publications of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and that no false economy be 
used to curtail such publications. 

Communication from the Waiters’ Union, with 
reference to the candidacy of Frank Tracey was 
read. Moved, that the Council comply with the 
request contained therein. Amendment, that the 
Council go on record as against the candidacy of 
said Frank Tracey. The chair ruled the amend- 
ment out of order. Point of order was raised, 
and the chair was sustained by a vote of 73 in 
favor, 12 against. The matter was referred to the 
Secretary. 

Reports of Unions—Moving Picture Operators 
—Adopted resolutions against the candidacy of 
Mr. McGregor; donated $10 to Oil Workers. 
Grocery Clerks—Will endeavor to take into 
membership the bakery sales people; Keystone 
Creamery still unfair. Metal Trades—Are against 
McGregor for Supervisor. Riggers and Steve- 
dores—Hop peddler arrested has no connection 
with the union; is on payroll of employers as a 
spy; admonished unions to be careful who they 
admit to membership. Cigarmakers—Business 
slack; demand the union label when purchasing 
cigars. Federal Employees—Have purchased 
tickets for Label Section dance; invited Label 
Section to send a speaker to their next meeting. 
Waiters—Have donated $25 to Defense Commit- 
tee, Deadham, Mass.; stay away from White 
Lunches. Elevator Operators—Favor the candi- 
dacy of Frank Tracey; he is a member of their 
union. Pattern Makers—Are opposed to the 
candidacy of Mr. McGregor. Butchers No. 115— 
Voted to reaffiliate with International Union. 
Retail Clerks—Requested delegates to purchase 
their goods before 6 o'clock in the evening. Car- 
men—Thank delegates for helping to make their 
ball a success; are opposed to the candidacy of 
Mr. McGregor. Bakers No. 24—The Auxiliary 
of Salesladies will be transferred to the jurisdic- 
tion of Clerks. Boilermakers—Reported that 
many men mentioned as favoring John McGregor 
for Supervisor are all non-union men. 

New Business—Moved, that the Council levy a 
boycott on Grover’s Cafe; carried, 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on 


all bills, and warrants were re drawn for 
same. 
Receipts—$280.50. Raveneeiae 59. 
Council adjourned at 10 p. m. 
Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 
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LABEL SECTION. 

Minutes of Meeting Held November 2, 1921. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 with all officers 
present except J. W. Baker and J. Grace. 

Minutes of previous meeting approved as read. 

Credentials—Received from the Cap Makers 
No. 9. Moved and seconded that the credentials 
be received and the delegate seated. 

Communications—From the Machinists’ 
iary, withdrawing from the Section; referred to 
the Financial Secretary. From Carpenters No. 
1082, enclosing check for $2.50 for tickets for the 
Section’s ball. 

Reports of Unions—Waiters No. 30 report that 
business is slack; ask a demand for the house 
sard. Cooks’ Helpers No. 110 report that the 
White Lunch, Boos Bros., Sunset, Clinton’s and 
the Griddle at 10 Market street are still unfair. 
Painters No. 19 report that business is good; 
looking for men. Glove Workers report that 
business is slack; local going to hold whist party; 
ask a demand for their label when buying gloves. 
Cigarmakers report that business is slack; ask 
a demand for their label! when buying cigars. 
Grocery Clerks ask a demand for their monthly 
working button; color of button for November 
is tan; Keystone Creamery on Mission street, be- 
tween Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth is still 
unfair. Box Makers ask the Section to look for 
their label on boxes. Cap Makers No. 9 report 
that business is good; Local has taken their label 
from two shops; Coast Cap Co. is unfair. Tailors 
No. 80 report that business is slack; ask a demand 
for their label. Sheet Metal Workers No. 104 
report that San Francisco and Oakland are the 
only cities that are not paying $10 a day. Cooks 
No. 44 report that business is good; ask a demand 
for the house card. Coopers No. 65 report that 
business is slack. Teamsters No. 85 report that 
business is picking up. Garment Workers No. 
131 reports that business is good; Local bought 
50 tickets for the Section’s ball. Hoisting En- 
gineers No. 59 report that business is good. Bill 
Posters report that business is good; all mem- 
bers working. Janitors reported that their dance 
Was a grand success. Agitation Committee re- 
ported that they have sent all the locals tickets 
for the danc.. Bulletin Board Committee ask for 
the locals to send their labels to the Section to 
display on the bulletin board. Sister McKean 
reported that she is meeting with success in sell- 
ing tickets for the dance. Trustees reported 
favorably on the bills; same ordered paid. 

New Business—Moved and seconded that the 
Section write the Boot and Shoe Workers, ask- 
ing them to come to the Section, to help us in 
creating a demand for the label on shoes made 
in San Francisco. Moved and seconded that the 
half cards be left in the hands of the dance com- 
mittee. Brother Bowns asked the delegates to 
have their locals have slides made to display 
their labels. Agitation Committee will meet after 
the meeting of the Section. Brother Desepte 
reported that the Emporium Boycott Committee 
is having the signs painted over for the holidays. 

Dues, $11.00; Agent Fund, $5.10; total, $16.10. 
Disbursements, $60.45. 

There being no further business to come before 
the Section, we adjourned at 10:05 to meet again 
on November 16th. 


Auxil- 


Fraternally submitted, 
WM. HERBERT LANE, Secretary. 
_—— 

Work is the best antidote for worry. Busy 
people do not have time to fret about tomorrow, 
Or next week, or next year. When we fold our 
hands in idleness we offer ourselves as targets 
to the arrows of anxiety and grief. Work that 
engrosses, that claims our thoughts as well as 
our efforts, is the deadliest foe to worry and 
repining.—Selected. 


ORPHEUM. 

Jane and Katherine Lee are the biggest little 
stars in film business. These two kids are recog- 
nized wherever a moving picture machine pro- 
jects its pictures, as the greatest juvenile stars of 
the day. In fact, they are the only children who 
are absolutely stars in their own right, either in 
filmdom or on the spoken stage. These two girls 
are only kiddies. However, they possess the 
talents of Bernhardt. It is not only as film stars 
that they are at home, Jane and Katherine Lee 
act as well. They are therefore in vaudeville, 
offering a comedy skit by Thomas J. Gray called 
“The New Director.” Every picture fan knows 
them and their brief engagement in vaudeville 
will undoubtedly be a signal for packed houses. 
Everyone who has seen them on the screen will 
want to see them in person. 

As a provider of long, lingering, unceasing 
laughter, Billy Arlington is a peer. Few com- 
edians understand the art of burlesque as he does. 
He is broad, but never rough or coarse. He gives 
dignity to horse play and demands respect for 
buffoonery. Mr. Arlington is assisted by Elinore 
Arlington, C. I. Taylor, and E. F, Hennessy, and 
the quartette presents an absurdity called “Mis- 
takes Will happen.” Arlington, of course, is a 
very dignified highbrow and highfaluting hobo, 
a character he has made famous. 

Evey and O’Neil is a new partnership formed 
from the previous acts of Swor and Avey and 
Alexander, O’Neil and Sexton. They are black- 
face comedians. Both are special delivery agents 
of wholesome fun. Their association will un- 
doubtedly create one of the best acts of its kind 
vaudeville has. 

Kara, the European eccentric juggler, recently 
arrived in this country to amuse the American 
audiences with his humorous manipulations of 
various articles. Kara is decidedly superior in 
his line. His eccentricities really remove him 
from the strict classification of juggler. He is a 
comedian. 

Every now and then when Old Sol comes 
above the horizon, and melts the somewhat hack- 
neyed theory “there is nothing new under the 
sun.” There is a good deal new under the vaude- 
ville sun, and William Ebs is providing some of 
these things. Mr. Ebs is a ventriloquist. The 
medium of travesty is the most remarkable figure 
there has ever been devised, and it is through this 
figure that Mr. Ebs departs from anything that 
has ever been done before in ventriloquism. 

Everybody who goes to vaudeville knows Ed. 
Morton. He is a big fine looking chap with a 
splendid voice who sings songs as you like to 
hear them sung. He has the ability to sing a 
song so that the melody and the lyrics sink in and 
linger favorably, indefinitely. This is the thing 
that has made Ed. Morton popular. He has also 
made friends via the pronograph. His records 
are “big sellers.” 

Ollie Young and April offer a real novelty. 
Dressed as Pierrot and Pierrette, Ollie Young 
and April cavort about and blow soap bubbles, 
big, little and variegated. 

San Francisco may well be proud of her daugh- 
ter, “Corinne Queenie Tilton,” who during the 
last week has shown Orpheum audiences one of 
the finest revues ever seen in vaudville. Miss 
Tilton’s own work needs no comment as it speaks 
for itself. Her act is to be held a second week. 

——__—<_g—__ 


A careful and scientific experiment was made, 
with a ground-beetle by an entomologist. He 
weighed the beetle, and found that it turned the 
scale at three and a half grains. He then at- 
tached it by silk thread to a piece of paper on 
which a weight was laid. The beetle moved 
easily up a plane of five degrees inclination, 
dragging after it 125 grains. If it were a man, 
it would be able to drag up a hill of the same 
slope a wagon weighing two tons and a half, and 
having no wheels. 


First Barber—Nasty cut you’ve given that old 
gent, Bill. 

Second Ditto—Yes. I’m courtin’ his ’ousemaid 
—that’s to let ’er know I can see ’er Tuesday 
night!—The Passing Show (London). 
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STATE FEDERATION OF TEACHERS. 

The third annual convention of delegates from 
the teachers’ unions represented by California 
State Federation of the American Federation of 
Teachers was held in the Native Sons’ building, 
San Francisco, on Saturday, October 15th. 

Officers’ reports for the year were records of 
solid achievement. The State Federation played 
a strong part in the legal action brought by three 
union teachers. of Fresno against Superintendent 
Ross for dismissal on the grounds of alleged 
“professional incapacity.” A verdict was secured 
by the plaintiffs. Judge Cashin, in his charge to 
the jury, stated that teachers have an “undeniable 
right to form or join labor unions.” 

In the matter of school legislation the Federa- 
tion introduced, at the last session of the Legisla- 
ture a Teachers’ Retirement Bill, a Minimum sal- 
ary Bill, and a Teachers’ Tenure Bill. The Re- 
tirement Bill, though passed by both houses of 
the Legislature, was vetoed by Governor Stephens. 
The Minimum Salary Bill was lost. The Tenure 
Bill, the most important of the three, passed into 
law, giving the teacher the right to a public 
hearing before dismissal. It also provides that 
he be dismissed only on charges specifically set 
out in the law, and that he have the right of 
representative by counsel. 

The convention voted to maintain its fight at 
the next Legislature for the Retirement Bill and 
the Minimum Salary Bill. It also voiced its deter- 
mination to secure more democratic organization 
of the regency control of the State University. 
It vigorously opposed any curtailment of the edu- 
cational advantages of the part-time act. It voted 
unqualified support of the Sterling-Towner Bill. 

During the year the Federation maintained a 
printed bulletin service with its members. 2 

In the realm of education many of the locals 
are developing labor classes, either through the 
so-called trade union college or through university 
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American Tobacco Company. 

Clark Wise & Co., 55 Stockton 

Compton's Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 

Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 

European Baking Company 

Fairyland Theatre. 

Gorman & Bennett, Grove. 
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United Railroads. 
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Wiley B. Allen Co., Pianos. 
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extension courses. 

Amongst those present was J. L. Kerchen of the 
Extension Division of the State University who 
offered the co-operation of the university in any 
effort to raise the educational status of both brain 
and manual workers. 

The discussions were noted for tolerance of 
opposition, sanity of thought, and breadth of so- 
cial and economic vision. 

In the evening a dinner provided by San Fran- 
cisco Local No. 61 was served to the delegates 
and visitors at the St. Germain Restaurant. E. J. 
Dupuy, vice-president of the State Federation, 
was toastmaster. Among the speakers present 
were James W. Mullen, editor of the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Clarion, and Daniel C. Murphy, late 
president of the California State Federation of 
Labor. 

———__—- -@-- — — 
SAILORS CHALLENGE WOBBLIES. 

At the last regular weekly meeting of the Sail- 
ors’ Union of the Pacific the following resolu- 
tion was adopted by a vote of 181 in favor and 12 
against: 

“Whereas, The Sailors’ Union of the Pacific is 
recently being invaded by a number of advocates 
of revolutionary doctrines and principles wholly 
contrary to the policy of this Union; and 

“Whereas, The Constitution of the Sailors’ 
Union, Article III, Section 3, strictly provides 
that “no one shall be admitted to membership in 
this union who is a member of any dual organiz- 
ation or any other organization hostile to the 
aims and principles of this union”; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That Article III, Section 3, of the 
Constitution be strictly enforced, and any mem- 
ber found violating same be expelled in accord- 
ance with the Constitution; and be it further 

“Resolved, That this resolution be conspicu- 
ously posted at Headquarters and in the Branches 
of this Union.” 

Fearing exposure, the leading wobblies did not 
have the courage to oppose the resolution and 
did not vote either way. After howling for weeks 
and months about their alleged strength in the 
union they shut up like clams when a determined 
majority faced them. 


STATE CIVIL SERVICE EXAMS. 

The California State Civil Service Commission 
announces the following examinations to be held 
in the near future. Requests for application 
blanks and further information should be made 
at an early date. 

Accountant (junior, senior and principal), $140- 
$325 a month; Fabric Buyer, $225-$275 a month; 
Purchasing Agent, grades III and IV, $180-$275 
a month; Deputy, State Real Estate Dept., grades 
I and II, $150-$250 a month, with traveling ex- 
penses; 

General Foreman of Maintenance (buildings), 
$190-$200 a month; Senior Clerk (men and wo- 
men), $140-$200 a month; Junior Clerk (men and 
women), $80-$130 a month. 

Immigration and Housing positions: Com- 
plaint Officer (men), $150-$175 a month; Camp 
Inspector, $125-$165 a month; Stenographer and 
Typist (men and women), $70-$160 a month; 
Messenger (boys and girls), $45-$75 a month. 

Institutional Positions salaries per month with 
maintenance): Attendant, $50-$90; Baker, $65- 
$120; Butcher, $75; Chauffeur, $75; Cook, $55- 
$140; Dairyman, $90-$130; Electrician (institu- 
tional), $110-$120; Engineer, Stationary, $100- 
$145; Farmer, $55-$120; Fireman, Stationary, $85- 
$105; Gardener, Landscape, $60-$100; Gardener, 
Vegetable, $65-$90; Handyman, $60-$110; House- 
keeper, $60; Hydrotherapist and Masseur, $85- 
$90; Kitchen Help, $60; Laundress, $55-$75; Laun- 
dryman, $60-$110; Matron, $80-$115; Milker, $60- 
$75; Nurse, Surgical, $95; Nurse, Graduate, $80- 
$90; Poultryman, $75-$90; Seamstress, $70-$75; 
Supervisor, $80-$115; Tractor Operator, $75-$120; 
Waiter, $50-$65; Waitress, $35-$65. 

Skilled and Unskilled Trades (prevailing wage): 
Apprentice (printing office), Bindery Worker 
(women), Blacksmith, Bricklayer, Cable Splicer, 
Carpenter, Cement Finisher, Copyholder, Fireman 
(locomotive), Hod Carrier, Inside Wireman, Jani- 
tor, Janitress, Lather, Lineman, Machinist (gen- 
eral), Mason (stone), Mechanic, Painter, Pi'eman, 
Piledriver Engineer, Plasterer, Plumber, Porter 
(printing office), pressman (cylinder), Proof- 
reader, Section Hand, Sheet Metal Worker, 
Steamfitter, Switchman, Teamster, Truck Driver 
(auto), Watchman. 
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CANCER DEATHS. 

No less than 4000 people in California will die 
of cancer this year, according to the California 
State Board of Health. In 1920 there were 3780 
deaths from this disease and in 1919 there were 
3519 Californians whose deaths were due to this 
cause. 

Of the 4000 persons who will die of cancer this 
year the State Board says that 1600 will die of 
cancer of the stomach or liver, 800 will die of 
cancer of the female organs, 500 will die of cancer 
of the intestines, 150 will die of cancer of the 
mouth or tongue, 100 will die of cancer of the 
skin, and 850 will die of cancer of various other 
organs. 

Since the cancer death rate is rising steadily 
and consistently, year by year, the State Board 
of Health believes that it is important for the 
general public to know what might have been 
done to save at least some of these 4000 useful 
adult lives. Early diagnosis and prompt, efficient 
treatment will undoubtedly save many. A desire 
to conceal symptoms and delay in consulting a 
physician are responsible for fatal results in many 
cases. 

In order to impress upon the public the neces- 
sity for early diagnosis and treatment, the week 
of October 30th to November 5th has been desig- 
nated by the American Society for the Control of 
Cancer as “Cancer Week.” At that time, free 
clinics will be held and lectures will be given in 
many of the hospitals and medical schools 
throughout the State. 

Some of the vital facts in regard to cancer are 
summed up as follows: 

1. Cancer is now killing one out of every ten 
persons over forty years of age. 

2. Many of these deaths are preventable, since 
cancer is frequently curable, if recognized and 
properly treated in its early stages. 

3. Cancer begins in a small local growth which 
can often be entirely removed by competent sur- 
gical treatment, or, in certain external forms, by 
using radium, X-ray or other methods. 

4. Cancer is not a constitutional or “Blood” 
disease; there should be no thought of disgrace 
or of “hereditary taint” about it. 

5. Cancer is not a communicable disease. It 
is not possible to “catch” cancer from one who 
has it. 

6. Cancer is not inherited. Cancer is so fre- 
quent that simply by the law of chance there may 
be many cases in some families. 

7. The beginning of cancer is usually pain- 
less; for this reason its insidious onset is fre- 
quently overlooked, and it is too easily neglected. 

8. Every persisting lump in the breast is a 
warning sign. All such lumps are by no means 
cancer, but even innocent tumors of the breast 
may turn into cancer if neglected. 

9. In women continued unusual discharge or 
bleeding requires the immediate advice of a com- 
petent doctor. 

10. Any sore that does not heal, particularly 
about the mouth, lips or tongue, is a danger sig- 
nal. Picking and irritating such sores, cracks, 
ulcerations, etc., or treating these skin conditions 
by home remedies, pastes, poultices, caustics, etc., 
is playing with fire. Warty growths, moles, or 
other birthmarks, especially those subject to con- 
stant irritation, should be attended to. 

11. Persistent indigestion in middle life calls 
for thorough and competent medical advice. 

12. Radium is a useful and promising means 
of treatment for some kinds of cancer, in the 
hands of the few skillful surgeons and hospitals 
Possessing sufficient quantity of this rare and 
very expensive substance; it must not be thought 
of as a cure-all for every form of cancer, No 
medicine will cure cancer. Doctors and institutes 
which advertise “cures without the knife” play 
upon the patient’s fear of operation in a way 
that leads too often to the loss of precious time 


and fatal delay in seeking competent treatment. memberships the local chapter retains 50. cents; 
Go first to your family physician. out of the $5.00 memberships, $4.50; and out of 
13. The common belief that cancer is a hope- | the $10.00 memberships, $9.50. : 

less malady is partly due to the fact that cases 
of successful treatment are frequently concealed. 
by the patient and his family, while cases of 
failure (too often resulting from delay) are apt 
to become common knowledge. 
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THE WORK IT DOES. 

Sick and discouraged, with his face “turned to 
the wall” in despair of ever filling his accustomed | peeee-e+----—---- ty 
place in the community, a World War Veteran SEWING MACHINES 
was found by one of California’s small Red Cross S 9 
chapters and brought back in the very face of weeney 8s 


death to the comfort of his wife and baby and a Se ee Ps UR a RL 
little home. CASH OR CREDIT 

The chapter workers placed him in the hands Phone Mission 709 
of local physicians, later sending him to special- 


ists with the United States Public Health Serv- ee, 
ice, and carried his family expenses during the 


eight months taken to adjust his claim for com- Siegel’s Sbitt Sbop 
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30 Turk Street, San Francisco 
A GOOD PLACE TO EAT 
30 Private Boxes for Ladies and Gentlemen 
Famous for Steaks and Chops 
FRED C. SMITH 
Formerly Bay City Grill 


pensation. During the time he had hospital treat- Complete Stock of Men's and Boys’ 
ment from the Government, and is still receiving : SEN ION oro HATS 
medical treatment and living at home. 2234 hares ene 

This one case is one of the most dramatic to Bet. 18th and 19th Ph 
come under the observance of the Pacific Division Cie a ; one Market 435 


of the American Red Cross since it involved so 
much human despair and ultimate happiness, 
prompt and efficient chapter activity and the con- ASK FOR 
certed effort of all concerned to get all the Gov- 


ernment care to which the man was entitled, RANKIN’S CANDIES 


He is now in a little suburban home, raising At the Cigar Stand 
chickens and rabbits in his back yard. His wife “GOBS” and “BARS” 
and baby are comfortable on the compensation 
which reaches nearly $100 a month. The back | ““*™*™*t*stoeeee= 


pay amounting to a lump sum of $700 enabled 


OO 000-80 Oeg 


him to get his start. 9 

He is one of a million and a half cases handled Coffee That Is? 
by Red Cross chapters in the United States during MISSION DAIRY LUNCH 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921. In addition COR. 16TH AND VALENCIA STS. 


to these home cases of World War Veterans and 
their families reported to the American Red Cross, 
there are more than 26,000 disabled men in hos- 
pitals in the United States today. More than | ¥ 


er | 
3000 have received hospitalization in United FELLOW UNIONISTS 


S. C. Trauger, Prop. 


4 


States Public Health Service hospitals in Down Asiatic Competition! 
the Pacific Division during the fiscal year Patronize White Laundries Only! 
and the number promises to increase accord- e d 
ing to the estimates of Federal bodies conversant Anti-Jap Laun ry League 
with the history of the ex-service man’s disabili- ad 
ties. Hidden disabilities incurred by their serv- | » 
ice begin to appear and the men break down. : 5 
Tuberculosis develops constantly. Quality First 
Red Cross membership, a dollar or more a year 
from adult citizens all over the United States, sup- | UNITED STATES 
ports this phase of Red Cross work. It makes it L A U N D R Y 
possible also for the national society to conduct : 
disaster relief programs in time of emergency | Telephone Market 
such as the Pueblo, Colorado, flood and for the | 1721 
chapter organizations to help their communities : : 
Yea reat nt ail Finest Work on Shirts 
in lesser disasters. 
The annual Red Cross Roll Call will be held | and Collars 
this year from November 11-24. Out of dollar 4 
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in th ae 
The Fst Bans i a The Mission Bank is in a position to render busi- 
eS: 
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ness men and individuals every service which a 
Conservative and Carefully Managed Bank can 
offer. 


The young business man who has demonstrated 
ability to successfully conduct his affairs will re- 
ceive special consideration. 


The Bank of California, National Association, 
owns more than one-half of our Capital Stock. 


THE MISSION BANK 


Member Federal Reserve System 


THE MISSION BANK Sixteenth Street and Julian Avenue 
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HARRY RYAN AT STOCKTON. 


(Written by Olaf Andrew for the United Labor | 


Press of California.) 


Harry Ryan of Santa Clara County is sched- ' 


uled to speak, under the auspices of the Labor 
Council of Stockton, on Armistice Day. His 
subject will be, “Limitation of Armaments; or 
Toleration.” 


The mass meeting will be a joint affair between | 
the Labor Council and the Legion, and is expected | 


to be largely attended. Those who attend will 
hear something. Ryan delivered the best speech 


at the twenty-second annual convention of the | 


California State Federation of Labor at San Jose 
that has been heard in its history, and if he does 
equally well in Stockton it will be a marker. 

Harry Ryan’s speech at San Jose last month 
was eulogized by everybody with the exception 
of a half-dozen radicals, who did not under- 
stand it. 

It was termed as a “conversion” by the con- 
servatives, and as a “confession” by the radicals. 
That was good. Conversion is the turning from 
one religion or philosophy to a better one, and 
confession is the acknowledging of wrong. But 
Harry Ryan never was in Russia to get converted, 
and he told the audience at the beginning of his 
one-hour speech that there was no one in Amer- 


ica that knew anything about Russia and very | 


few in that great 
either, 

Harry Ryan’s conversion did not come about 
in a day. It has taken him twenty years’ think- 
ing and a good many years’ communion with 
“Great Nature” to arrive at his conclusions. Con- 
fessions—well, they belong to mighty minds! 

Harry Ryan’s speech in San Jose may well be 
called a cordial. It came from an “aromatic and 
sweetened spirit.” 

The Stockton Labor Council or Federated 
Trades has done very well in securing the ser- 
vices of the man from the “Call of the Wild,” and 
those who are fortunate enough to hear him at 
Stockton on Armistice Day will never regret it. 
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When trade unionists demand the union label 
they help put other trade unionists to work. 
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LABOR IS FORTUNATE. 
(Written by Olaf Andrew for the United Labor 
Press of California.) 

Walter G. Mathewson, the newly appointed 
labor commissioner, has resigned his office as 
secretary and business agent of the Building 
Trades Council of Santa Clara County, to take 
up his State duties. 

That is bad for the garden spot of California, 
but good for the State. 

Walter G. Mathewson has made an excellent 
Building Trades official and the Council will miss 
him greatly. But the State will be the gainer. 
He will bring all of his experience for the gen- 
eral good of the office, which has been so greatly 
benefited by the ten-year services of his prede- 
cessor, John P. McLaughlin, who is now ap- 
pointed Commissioner of Internal Revenue at 
San Francisco, which office will be taken over 
by him after it is checked up by the department. 

Labor is to be congratulated for the services 
of the new commissioners. They have so far, in 
whatever position they have occupied, proved 
capable, honest and straight. 

ee eee 
LOS ANGELES. 
(By United Labor Press of California.) 

There can be no doubt that the Los Angeles 
Central Labor Council is determined to prevent 
the so-called “Rank and File” movement getting 
a foothold in the southern city. This fact was 
demonstrated Friday night when the sergeant-at- 
arms of the Council was deposed as an official 
and unseated as a delegate. He was charged with 
attempting to organize a “Rank and File” branch. 
He not only refused to appear before the execu- 
tive board of the Council, but attempted to justify 
his actions before the delegates. His eloquence 
was futile. 

The Musicians’ Union has won a complete vic- 
tory in its fight to prevent the Los Angeles 
Theatre Association from inaugurating a 10 per 
cent cut in wages and conducting so-called “open 
shop” orchestras. The Orpheum and Loew re- 
fused to go along with the program, and the 
musicians soon had the unfair theatres in a posi- 
tion where they were eager to surrender. 
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LABOR BUREAU, INC., OPENS OFFICE. 

Of general interest to labor organizations on 
the coast, and particularly to those of San Fran- 
cisco, comes the announcement from the Labor 
Bureau, Inc., that it has secured office space at 
207 Underwood building, telephone Douglas 1316. 

The Labor Bureau, Inc., was established on 
the assumption that the labor movement has need 
of expert service along the lines of economic, 
social and political research and of newspaper and 
magazine publicity. 

The assumption has been that labor has need 
to know as much about industry and the circum- 
stances under which it operates as employers, and 
that labor has as much need as employers to get 
its own interpretation of these facts before the 
public. 

The assumption has been that existing agencies 
which serve employers are disqualified for many 
reasons from serving labor and that labor union 
officials and their assistants are too much occu- 
pied with organization matters to do this tech- 
nical work themselves. 

The actual experience of the Labor Bureau has 
proved the truth of these assumptions, says Henry 
P. Melnikow. Since its inception in May, 1920, 
it has been retained by more than fifty labor 
organizations, including national unions such as 
the United Textile Workers of America, the 
American Federation of Railway Workers and 
the international Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers, district councils such as 
the Cleveland Building Trades Council, and Dis- 
trict Councils Nos. 9 and 11 of the Brotherhood 
of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers, and 
local organizations such as Chicago Typograph- 
ical Union No. 16, Detroit Typographical Union 
No. 18, N. Y. Printing Press Feeders and Assist- 
ants’ Union No. 23, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Local No. 618 of New York, etc. 

The services rendered have been publicity, in- 
vestigations of cost of living, conditions of any 
particular industry, finances and profits, general 
business conditions, continuous personnel records, 
in fact, any facts and figures useful to union offi- 
cials in arbitration, strikes or records. 

The Bureau accepts work from labor organiza- 
tions only, and the fact that it has offices in New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston and Chicago puts it 
into a position to give country-wide service to the 
labor movement. The Bureau was incorporated on 
May 15, 1921, in order to publicly establish its 
ownership and control. No dividends or other 
profits are distributed and no high salaries are 
paid. The Bureau is strictly a non-profit making 
concern. Charges to clients are based upon a 
computation of fixed salaries of members of the 
staff during the time in which they are occu- 
pied on each particular case, the cost of materials 
used, incidental expenses and office overhead. 

The local office will be under the supervision of 
Henry P. Melnikow, a former pupil of Professor 
John R. Commons and connected at one time 
with the steel strike investigation at Gary, In- 
diana. An inquiry from the scale committee of 
the Stereotypers of Portland, Oregon, as to the 
services of the Bureau may be taken as an indi- 
cation of the fact that the usefulness of the Bur- 
eau will extend throughout the coast region. 
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